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SCHERIA— CORCYRA 
II 

By A. Shewan 

As already stated, Mure was of the opinion that the poet was 
describing a people whom he knew. In Appendix E to the first 
volume of his Hist. Gk. hit. he goes farther and suggests that the 
Phaeacians were a colony of $oivuces, who were settled in Corcyra 
and who became "the butt of Homer's playful satire." Both $air)ices 
and ioiviKes are devoted to navigation and characterized by an 
epithet denoting magnificence or ostentation; both are vavaUXuroi 
and ayavol. The Qoivuces are, "in the true spirit of Homeric 
humour" — and we know how fond Homer is of paronomasia in a 
variety of forms — disguised as ^airjKes. 1 If the lively ways of the 
Homeric Phaeacians are the opposite of the "gravity, or even gloom" 
of the Phoenicians it is suggested that, in the case of a Phoenician 
community that happened to be of a frivolous disposition, the con- 
trast between such habits and the usual characteristics of the race 
might even add zest to the satire. 

I venture to think, after prolonged examination of the literature 
of Scheria, that Mure's view is substantially correct and that in fact 
it only needs to be brought up to date. As we now know much more 

1 Schliemann, Tiryns, p. 24, note, mentions that Mahaffy thought Scheria might 
be a colony of Phocaeans who were thus taken off, but I cannot find Mahaffy's refer- 
ence to the point. 
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about the early Mediterranean than was known in 1850, let us accept 
the guidance of the archaeologists and see if their discoveries assist 
the solution of our present problem. The study of the environment 
in or of which an old poet has written being admittedly a good guide 
to the proper understanding of his poetry, let us consider what has 
lately been revealed to us as to conditions in Greece and its sur- 
roundings in the age that is reflected in the Homeric epics. 

First we have a long period of Minoan civilization in Crete with 
its headquarters at Knossos. Then comes a transfer of power to the 
mainland of Greece and the Mycenaean age begins. This con- 
tinues during and ends with the period ca. 1350-1100 B.C., at or 
toward the close of which Knossos is destroyed. Homer — and in 
using the name I am following the archaeologists and disregarding 
the inops turba of the dissectors of the poems — flourished somewhat 
later. Our chief authority, Sir Arthur Evans, tells us in J.H.S., 
XXXII, 277 ff., one of the most valuable papers on the succession of 
the Minoan and Mycenaean ages and the age of Homer, that Homer 
is "at most sub-Mycenaean." His floruit is on the borders of the 
geometrical period, and he describes the "chalco-sideric" age, anterior 
to his own, in which, though bronze was still in general use, iron was 
beginning to be turned to account. Already in the Second Late 
Minoan period there had been (Scripta Minoa, p. 56) "Minoan pre- 
dominance, not to use a stronger expression, extending north of the 
gulf of Corinth," which in the chalco-sideric age had become "My- 
cenaean domination on the mainland of Greece," with its chief center, 
or at least one chief center, of power in the Peloponnesus. This is 
the political condition presupposed by the Homeric poems. Dr. 
Leaf and Professor Bury (Quarterly Review [July, 1916], p. 14) would 
"sweep away the Catalogue." To that one must object most 
strenuously. With or without it, however, we have in Homer, to 
use Professor Bury's words, "a consistent political map for 1200 b.c. " 

In the period preceding the Mycenaean, the Minoan empire, with 
its center at Knossos, had been extended far both east and west of 
the Mediterranean. For its influence in the West see Scrip. Min. 
(pp. 61 and 95 f.), Peet in B.S.A. (XIII, 405 ff.), and Myres in 
Proceedings of the Classical Association ([1911], pp. 50 ff.) and in 
The Year's Work ([1906], p. 27), referring to J.H.S. (XXIV, 125). 
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We read that there were settlements in Sicily, Italy, Sardinia, and 
Spain, and that there is abundant evidence of intercourse, in the 
late Minoan age, between the Aegean and Italy, 1 and between the 
Aegean and the head of the Adriatic, as shown by the remains of a 
Mycenaean colony at Torcello near Venice. For the early obsidian 
trade see the Hellenic Society's Phylakopi, volume, 233. It need not 
surprise us if we hear of a Minoan settlement in Corcyra. I have 
already argued that the island could not have been overlooked. It 
would be "useful for the coasting voyage to Sicily." See Burrows 
(p. 13, and p. 208, n. 6) on the possibility of "genuine Minoan tradi- 
tions in the island." Corcyra would in fact be the Minoan traders' 
next landing-place after leaving Ithaka, which was the final port of 
call in Greece, on the voyage to the west, like Sicily and Sardinia 
farther on (Peet, ut supra, p. 420). Cf. Thompson on Leukas in 
Liverpool Annals (IV, 133). A Minoan settlement would be inevi- 
table in an island so attractive and so incomparably situated as 
Corcyra. 

"The Homeric poems," we read in Scrip. Min. (p. 61), "them- 
selves afford a convincing proof that the traditions of the earlier 
Minoan and Mycenaean culture lived on in that of the Viking race 
of Greece," and Professor Burrows (p. 209) tells us that the story of 
the poems presupposes the civilization of Late Minoan III, a period 
in which, as we have seen, intercourse with the West was active. It 
is the sea lore of that age that is preserved in the Odyssey (Myres, 
Geogr. Aspect, p. 52, and Ramsay, CR, XVIII, 167). But we have 
in the epic only a tradition; there is no direct account of the Minoan 
empire, its connections, or its commerce. But we do have a descrip- 
tion of its representatives and their proceedings in the Mediterranean. 
Homer's $oivuces are not Phoenicians; they are the Minoans. The 
distinction in Homer between Qoivwes and Si&frtot has not always 
been recognized, but it was seen by Gladstone (Juv. Mundi, p. 143, 
and Synchronism, p. 162, and cf. his remark quoted in Scrip. Min., 
p. 94, note), by Hayman (App. D.), and by Seymour {Life in the 
Homeric Age, p. 52, note), who gives the Homeric references and the 
Homeric character, not a very high one, of these trafficking Qoivuces 
or "red men." They have in these days come into their own as the 

1 It goes back even to the fourth millennium B.C. (Evans in B.S.A., VIII, 123). 
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Minoans of the archaeologists see Scrip. Min. (pp. 56, 80); Fick 
(Hattid., p. 4), referring to his Ortsn. (pp. 123 ff.), Burrows (p. 142), 
Frost (J.H.S., XXXIII, 196, note), Aly (loc. tit.), Wace on Poulsen, 
Year's Work ([1913], p. 50), and on the subject generally, Hall (B.S.A., 
VIII on "Keftiu and the Peoples of the Sea"). There is truth in the 
dictum of Assmann (Das Floss der Odyssee, p. 19), ohne die Phoiniker 
hdtten wir vielen von der Odyssee nicht, wahrscheinlich uberhaupt keine 
Odyssee, if for Phoinikes we now read Minoans. 

Are there then any indications of a settlement of $oivu<es, or 
Minoans, in Corcyra? Here I am glad to be able to accept, from 
what I may term the Cretan theory of Phaeacia adopted by Drerup 
and others, all the internal marks of Minoanism which they detect in 
Scheria, but I use them as showing, not that Scheria is Atlantis or a 
dim memory of Crete in the days of its Minoan glory, but that there 
was a settlement in Corcyra described to us by Homer under the 
name of Scheria. The points in question are stated by Drerup and 
Burrows, and by Krause (Die Irrfahrten des Odysseus, Hermes, L, 
96 ff.). The Phaeacians, like the Minoans, were fond of music, song, 
and the dance (see J.H.S., XXXII, 278; B.S.A., IX, 110; Scrip. 
Min., pp. 191 f., and cf. Gladstone, Nineteenth Century [1889], p. 292). 
The high position and freedom of women is another trait common to 
the two peoples. When we look at a reproduction of the fresco at 
Tiryns representing two ladies — but does not someone contend they 
are men ? — standing in a car at a boar hunt, we think of Nausikaa 1 
driving her team to the river, 17 5e juctX' iivibxtvtv .... v6q 3' iirePaKXev 
lubaffXyv. Koch (Zur SteUung der Frau bei Horn., p. 9) says Arete" 
is pre-Mycenaean, and Holsten (Griech. Sittlichktit in myken. Zeit, 
p. 19 and note) notes Mycenaean features in the picture of Phaeacia. 
The association of Rhadamanthys with its people, mysterious as it 
must remain, will certainly be to some a Minoan bond. So far 
Ino, Odysseus' Savior from the waste of waters. Her name is pre- 
Hellenic and "leads to Crete" (Farnell in J.H.S., XXXVI, 43). 
Again, pork in the Phaeacian dietary is, as Gladstone observed, 
another eastern mark, and swine were largely kept in Crete (Scrip. 

1 Was the comparison of the maiden to Artemis suggested to the poet by a local 
cult of the H&n>ia QripSov ? Figurines of the huntress goddess, apparently of an archaic 
character, have been found in Corcyra (B.S. A., XIV, 64). 
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M in., p. 133). For manners and costume see Berard (I, 574 ff.) ; for 
the palace, with its dpiyxbs Kvavoio — a substance "indications" of 
which were found in the palace at Knossos, see B.S.A. (VI, 10), 
Burrows (pp. 206, 209); and for the comfortable life, see Drerup, 
Omero, pp. 265 f . As regards place-names I have compared those in 
Fick's Cretan lists in Hattid. (pp. 8 ff.) with those for Corcyra given 
by Bursian and others and have found that the names which are 
similar in both correspond generally to those mentioned by Paulatos, 
IIATPIS (p. 56 and note), and which he says are not Greek but 
Semitic. 

Certainly there are points of community. But then there are, 
as the upholders of the Cretan theory themselves admit, some very 
decided differences. Professor Burrows (p. 208, note) remarks on a 
difficulty as to boxing, which does not, however, appeal to me, as I 
explain elsewhere. And there is no reference to that peculiarly 
Minoan sport, the taurokathapsia or bull-baiting in the arena. Such 
reminiscences of the heyday of the Minoan empire could hardly have 
been omitted. And then the bow; ov yap $avi)Keo<n p,i\ei /Sios ovht 
(papirpt), f 270, in Nausikaa's mouth, be it observed, and not the 
bavardage of her father. What of the " old Cretan tradition as famous 
bowmen" (Scrip. Min., pp. 44 and 79; cf. B.S.A. , X, 59 ff., and 
Assmann in Philolog., LXVII, 167) ? And again, while the Minoan 
towns were open and unprotected save by "wooden walls," Scheria 
was carefully fortified against attack. Now it would surely be 
strange that there should be these marked contrasts if Homer were 
giving us a picture of Minoan Crete from memories of the famous 
days of the island realm, and stranger still if he was, as Sir Arthur 
Evans and others tell us, using Minoan tales or epics in which, one 
may be sure, the national characteristics would all be preserved, 
prominent, and unadulterated. But it is not strange if we regard 
the poet as describing a settlement of Minoans separated, perhaps 
long separated, from the parent stock and developing a local char- 
acter of their own in a new island home. Different conditions pro- 
duce different ways and manners. The Mycenaeans, for example, 
in the Peloponnesus, unlike their Minoan forbears at home, secured 
their capitals by massive walls. In Scheria, if of Minoan origin, we 
expect to find just such links with Cretan tradition as Macalister 
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(op. cit., pp. 90 ff. and 114 f.) finds among another race of Minoan 
emigrants, the Philistines in Palestine. See the quotation from 
Winckler on page 94. Immigrants adopt the civilization and culture 
of the lands they seize. It was in this way, possibly, that the 
Scherians came to adopt the Achaean gods, just as those of Minoan 
Crete in the course of centuries took on Hellenic names and attributes. 

Mycenaean remains have not, as has often been remarked, been 
found in Corcyra, but the island has not been thoroughly explored. 
Dorpfeld was conducting excavations just before the war. He is a 
man imbued, I might almost say above all others (see his "Con- 
fession of Homeric Faith," Wochenschr. filr Phil. [1912], pp. 1081 ff .) 
with the reality and accuracy of the geography and topography and 
most other things in the poems, and he was convinced that he had 
found the site of Alkinoos' stronghold on the small peninsula of 
Kephali in the northwest of Corfu. See Athen. Mitt. (XXXIX, 
175 f.), J.H.S. (XXXIII, 367 f.), the Westminster Gazette of February 
9, 1914, and the CW ([1915], pp. 60 f.). He found there a pre- 
historic settlement with a small quantity of Mycenaean sherds, 
but that is the only Mycenaean sign. B6rard has found nothing 
on his site, but he is not an excavator. There were signs of only 
modern settlement, no ancient ruins, but it is a steep and rocky 
eminence that he has fixed on, and ancient remains may have dis- 
appeared from it entirely, as, I believe, in other similar cases. It 
may be added here that Bfrard identifies Hypereia, the old home of 
the emigrants to Scheria, with Cumae, and Cumae is (Scrip. Min., 
p. 95) the point on the Tyrrhene coast up to which Mycenaean 
remains have been found. The date of its foundation, even as a 
Greek settlement, was carried by tradition as far back as 1050 b.c. 
On this see Berard (II, 118). Minoan discoveries since he wrote 
might induce him now to put the Phaeacian occupation of that place 
beyond the date mentioned. But his remark a propos of the reason 
for the migration of the Phaeacians is interesting — I'histoire posterieure 
de Kume va nous montrer vingt exemples de pareilles hostility's. 

One discovery does point to Minoan occupations. In a paper 
already referred to (J.H.S., XXXII) Sir Arthur Evans describes 
(p. 286) the pedimental sculptures of "an early temple" excavated 
by Dorpfeld at Palaeopolis in Corfu and finds that the essential 
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features are those of the Mycenaean tympanum. On either side of 
the central divinity are "the animal guardians, in this case appar- 
ently pards, heraldically posed," in short "the traditional Minoan 
group." Now I do not think that it has occurred to anyone to 
suggest that the Kvvet of gold and silver which (rj 88 ff .) adorned the 
entrance to Alkinoos' palace, have any such significance. But if 
Professor Perrin is right in supposing in his note (ad. loc.) that the 
animals may have been sphinxes or griffins, which were sometimes 
"attached to the column like watchdogs by a thong or chain" (Evans, 
in J.H.S., XXI, 159) 1 we surely have again the essentials of the tradi- 
tional Minoan grouping. It is not expressly stated by Homer that 
the icvves were in a pediment, but the mention of the virepdvpiop or 
lintel in the line immediately preceding may perhaps be taken as 
indicating that such was the poet's meaning. See on this subject 
Dussaud, Civilisns. PrthelMniques 2 (p. 459), where once again we 
should perhaps read Minoans for Phoenicians, kvoiv, it should be 
added, was used of a great variety of supernatural creations, including 
the Sphinx herself (Roscher, s.v. "Kyon"). Even Homer does not 
confine the word to dogs; in p. 96 it is a sea monster of some minor 
kind. And lastly, as tending to confirm the Minoan connection, I 
refer to the tale in Roscher (s.v. "Pandareos") of the similar kvojv 
xpvaovs 'Hc/xucrTorevKTos and even e/jupvxos that guarded the shrine of 
Zeus in Crete. In B.S.A. (VIII, 138, note) the animal is called "the 
dog of Minos." 2 

For the golden statues of youths evdp,r)TO)j> hrl fiwu&v (rj 100), 
which held lighted torches inside the palace, I can find no parallel 
from Minoan Crete. /Swjuoi or pedestals for lamps have been found, 
but not, so far as I know, surmounted by \ap,iradr)<f>6poi. The nearest 
approach to these seems to be the Petsofa figurines, with a saucer 
lamp on the head, mentioned in B.S.A., IX, 372. 

And then there are the various references in antiquity to the occu- 
pation of Corcyra by Colchians. Dodwell, in his Tour through 
Greece (I, 36), reports a tradition that as early as 1349 B.C., that is, in 

1 Cf. B.S.A. , VI, 40 for a doorway with "griffins facing it on either side." 

2 It may be worth noting that in another Cretan settlement, Gezer of the Philis- 
tines, "architectural features of the Cretan type" have been found (Scrip. Min., 
p. 78). 
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the Mycenaean period, there was an immigration of Colchians, but 
he does not give his authority, and I can obtain no confirmation. 
Another, in Apollonius Rhodicus, is to the effect that Alkinoos 
allowed the Colchians who pursued the Argonauts to settle in 
Corcyra, where they stayed till the time of the Bacchiadae of Corinth, 
when the Corinthians, according to Strabo (vi. 269), turned them out. 
Cf. Wilamowitz (H.U., pp. 170 ff.) and Nitzsch (Anmkgn., II, 74). 
The most likely settlers in prehistoric times would be the Minoans, 
and if we cannot assume that the Minoans have been converted into 
Colchians through the story of the Argonauts, they at least appear 
to have been of the same kin. Rawlinson (on Herodotus, I, 2) sug- 
gested an ethnical relation between the Colchians and the Phoeni- 
cians, or, as he might now say, the Minoans. Herodotus regarded 
the Colchians as Egyptians, a remnant of the army of Sesostris, but 
his identifying marks might apply to Minoans. The latter were 
connected with the Anatolian stock (Scrip. Min., p. 61, and J.H.S., 
XXXII, 279). Trade connection between Crete, Egypt, and 
Armenia, which bordered on Colchis, is proved by the archaeology 
of the spiral form of ornamentation. Mackenzie (Myths of Crete, 
pp. 28 f., also p. 325) says that the Minoans penetrated the Dar- 
danelles and tapped the trade which came from the East to the shores 
of the Black Sea. Colchis may have been a settlement of theirs. 
Those who are now coming to believe that the rape of Helen was not 
wholly mythical may perhaps go farther and believe that the carrying 
off of Medea from Colchis was a reprisal for the abduction of Io by 
Qoivwes, or Minoans, and that Corcyra became involved in this feud 
between East and West. On the "debtor and creditor account" of 
such abductions drawn up in later story, see Grote, History ([ed. 
1888], I, 224, note), referring to the opening of Herodotus' history. 
And finally there is the portrait figured by Sir Arthur Evans in a paper 
in the J.H.S., the reference to which I have lost, which is perhaps "the 
actual likeness of a Minoan dynast," and is pronounced to be curi- 
ously Armenoid in its general traits. Now the Colchians are said 
to have been of Armenoid race, and in Minoans and Egyptians, 
according to Mackenzie (pp. 150 and 197), there was an Armenoid 
strain. But with this meager contribution I must leave the matter, 
if it be worth pursuing, to wiser heads than mine in the hope that 
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further research will tend to identify these Colchians, in their old 
home on the Euxine and in Corcyra, with the Minoans. 

The Liburnians also had an ancient connection with Corcyra 
which is perhaps worth noting: Bursian (op. tit., II, 359, note) 
quoted by Fick (Hattid., p. 30) tells us that they were the oldest 
inhabitants of Corcyra. They also (Smith's Diet. Geog., s.v.) 
occupied the northern part of Illyricum, having migrated there 
from Italy, and Niebuhr considered them "Pelasgians." Cf. Helbig 
in Hermes (XI, 257 ff.), who repeats the story that Idomeneus, 
driven from Crete after the Trojan War, came to Illyricum and went 
on thence with the Illyrians to Italy. Much the same was told of 
Diomede. Meriones was said to have settled in Sicily. Bursian 
(I, 17 f.) gives the tradition about the arrival of Helenus with a 
Trojan band in Epirus. Cf. Bethe, Rhein. Mus., LXV, 210, nach 
Sizilien vrie nach Korkyra Splitter des Keftiuvolkes von Kreta axis 
verschlagen sind, and for an interpretation of the meaning of move- 
ments of this kind see Casson, "The Dispersal Legend," in CR, 
XXVII, 156a. They may reflect actual migrations from Crete to 
Italy and a return movement thence to the neighborhood of Corcyra, 
just of the nature of the one which Berard and others see in the 
Odyssean transfer of the Phaeacians from Hypereia to Scheria 
(cf. Burrows, p. 208, n. 6). Fick and Kretschmer have noted many 
linguistic indications of the early connection between the two shores 
of the Adriatic. 'laruvr), a mountain in Corcyra, and Histonium 
of the Frentani are only one of many such (Fick, Ortsn., p. 142, and 
Hattid., p. 31, quoting Helbig, ut supra). 

But whether future investigations of the relation of the Colchians 
and Libumians to Corcyra and the mainland near it helps our present 
view or not really matters little, for we have one fact which is as 
nearly decisive as anything can be in regard to so remote a matter. 
There was a Minoa in Corcyra (see Burrows, p. 13 and the reference 
there). That is taken as a certain sign of Minoan occupation, and 
it makes it more than mere hypothesis that it is a Minoan settlement 
which Homer, with, if we please, added touches of fancy (Eustathius' 
irXatrfxara irtBava) and certainly with humor playing over the whole, 
has described for us in an imperishable lay. Bergk (Hist. Gk. Lit., 
p. 787) saw in it Dichtung und Wahrheit verschmolzt. The poet 
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followed the Volksglaube in its mingling of fiction with truth. Cor- 
cyra, on the borderland between Greece and the West, was a likely 
locality to tempt to such treatment, "mixed treatment," as Glad- 
stone calls it (Juv. Mund., pp. 476 f.). The regions beyond were in a 
sense the haunts of mystery, and the jurisdiction of the god Poseidon, 1 
from whom pre-Achaean families or peoples like the Phaeacians and 
the Cyclopes traced their descent, and the theme of the life and ways 
there must, as the Odyssey shows, have been an attractive one to the 
Achaeans of the Greek mainland. 

It is likely enough, when one considers how it has struck some 
authorities, that Homer is describing the people and the locality 
from personal observation, and certainly it is quite possible that the 
poet himself had visited Corcyra. That he was a traveler no one 
can doubt who reads his works, notes how much of the earth he has 
seen with his own eyes, and recalls his remarkable simile in 80 ff . : 
us 5' or' av cuiffl vbos kvipos, 6s t' eirl iroWqv yaiav eXrfKvdus <f>pe<ri 
wevKakiii.ri<n voyar), "evd' elrjv, rj evda," nevoivriricri re irdXXa. And if, 
as tradition asserts and as seems certain on his own description of 
the island, he actually visited Ithaka, it is as likely as not that he 
went on to Corcyra. There was, in the view of W. H. Jones in CR 
(XXIV, 208), no prejudice against the foreigner to stay Homer from 
such an excursion. Gandar, in his interesting study, Homere et la 
Grece contemporaine, is quite ready to believe that he made the trip. 

On the island he finds a Minoan community and the materials 
for his beautiful Nausikaan idyl and his character sketch of the 
people and their king. Their vanity and the mild vaporing and 
postprandial weakness of their ruler amuse him, and he immortalizes 
them by incorporating them in the story of Odysseus. There may 
even have been — who knows? — another motive. We have only to 
read the Phaeacian books and the Apologoi to appreciate the im- 
portance attached to the function of ironirri. Other peoples and 
personages practice it as occasion requires, but the Phaeacians are 
iro/wnjes par excellence, iroinroi airiiixovts airkvruv. They help all on 
their way; it is their standing occupation (cf. 6 31 ff. and B6rard, 
1, 559 ff.). They are intermediaries between the Achaean world and 

1 A Minoan god in origin, according to Miss Harrison. See the Annual Report 
of the Hellenic Society for 1913-14, p. 5. 
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the wild west. Berard compares the Neleids in the south. The 
men of Corcyra had probably something like a monopoly of the 
traffic across the Otranto channel, often, as Berard tells us, a perilous 
bit of navigation. They no doubt waxed fat on the business, as 
Mycenae and Troy did, and Homer, as firm a believer in the doctrine 
of the <f>66vos de&v as Herodotus was later, sees in this material for the 
further embellishment of his picture, \pev8e<n ae/ipdv hrearl ri. The 
Phaeacians are obviously committing, as Berard says, deux sacrileges. 
The speed of their ships is unearthly and provocative, and they are 
outraging the god — if Miss Harrison is right, their own Minoan 
god — who presided over that waste of sea by robbing it of its terrors 
and cheating him of his legitimate victims. And so we owe to the 
poet's imagination thus kindled the incidents of the prophecy of 
Nausithoos, the petrifaction of the ship, and the origin of the moun- 
tain that cut off Scheria from the interior. 

My readers need not remind me that this is speculation and that 
nothing of the sort is proved or susceptible of proof. I know it, 
but I can without a blush go farther. It is even possible that the 
poet is giving poetical embodiment and color to an experience of his 
own. If at Scheria he suffered from a hitch in the arrangements 
he desired for further exploration or for getting back to Achaean 
lands, there would be a motive for the employment of his gentle 
satire. At any rate I find it as easy to believe as that he was con- 
verting wild sprites of the ocean, or Valkyries, or ferrymen of the 
dead, or denizens of the infernal regions into simple, jovial, hard- 
working seamen. Rather, Phaeacia is real and the poet is in earnest 
about the island community. If Professor Bury, as many will allow, 
has reason when he says (op. tit., p. 17) that "Mr. Leaf is assuredly 
right in asserting the reality of Agamemnon and Menelaus," why 
should we hesitate about Alkinoos? It is now many years since 
Sir William Ramsay observed that the learned world was coming 
round to Gladstone's faith in the reality of the life in the Homeric 
poems, and every year since has seen the truth of the observation 
more and more confirmed. And Gladstone agreed with Mure as 
to Phaeacia. I close with the hope that I have shown some reason 
for believing that they were right and that Alkinoos and his folk are 
o{jk '6vap &XX' virap i<rd\6v. 

St. Andrews, Scotland 



